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NORMALCY AND REACTION, 1921-1933 
AN AGE OF DISILLUSIONMENT 

John D. Hicks 

Historians who write on a period as recent as the 1920's operate 
under certain obvious handicaps. If they have lived through these 
years, their personal experiences are almost certain to have pre- 
destined and foreordained their judgments. Even if they belong to 
the younger generation, which at most possesses only childhood 
memories of the decade, they are not likely to be entirely free from 
bias. They could hardly have escaped, for example, the "hate 
Roosevelt" or the "love Roosevelt" attitudes of the Great Depres- 
sion, attitudes that stemmed in turn from the preceding "good old 
days" or "bad old days," depending on the point of view. Also, 
both the older and the younger writers lack perspective. We can- 
not as yet distinguish with any certainty between the important 
and the unimportant, between the significant and the insignificant. 
Events that now loom large may in the course of time cease to 
loom at all, whereas others that today are only dimly recognized 
may tomorrow achieve great meaning. Indeed, many changes in 
interpretation on the 1920 3 s have already occurred, as Henry F. 
May points out in an excellent article, "Shifting Perspectives on 
the 1920's," Mississippi Valley Historical Review, XLIII (December, 
1956), 405-427. 

And yet, however transitory their opinions may turn out to be, 
historians cannot escape the obligation to do the best they can by 
way of recording and interpreting the recent past. As nearly as 
they can agree on anything, they accept the theory that the use- 
fulness of history lies in the help it gives us in understanding the 
present and laying plans for the future. If this be true, it would be 
unthinkable to leave a great chasm between the times in which we 
live and the more remote past. It is up to the historians to construct 
a bridge, however ramshackle and temporary it may be, that will 
directly connect the years in which we live with the years long 
since gone by. Fortunately, documentary evidence is available 
nowadays to a far greater extent than formerly. Public documents 
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2 JOHN D. HICKS 

descend on us in an avalanche; state secrets are rarely well kept; 
private papers drift freely into public repositories; and newspapers 
do their best to tell all. The problem is not so much to get at the 
facts as to understand and interpret them. 

BUSINESS LEADERSHIP 

Without yielding too much ground to the economic determinists, 
it is still necessary to concede that the two basic factors in American 
life during the period under review were first, the tremendous 
business boom that preceded the Panic of 1929, and secondly, the 
economic collapse that followed it. For about two years, 1921- 
1923, American business was in the doldrums, due primarily to an 
excessive piling up of inventories immediately following the war. 
But by 1923 this setback was over, and business (although not 
agriculture) had begun to prosper as never before. Basic in the 
new prosperity was the manufacture of automobiles, to the build- 
ing of which such great entrepreneurs as Henry Ford, William C. 
Durant, and Walter Chrysler contributed their talents. But the 
wave of prosperity was not supported merely by the production 
and sale of automobiles and automotive products; it involved also 
the new oil and gas industries; radios, electrical gadgets for house- 
hold use, and innumerable other items designed to provide creature 
comforts; a fabulous expansion in public utilities; domestic, com- 
mercial, and highway construction; an oversized motion picture 
industry; an urban real estate boom; unprecedented exploits in 
advertising and salesmanship; all this, and much, much more 
besides. Manufacturers, led by Henry Ford, profited greatly from 
increasing reliance upon mass production principles, derived in the 
main from the teachings of Frederick W. Taylor (1856-1915), the 
efficiency engineer, whose admonitions also won appreciative 
acknowledgment in a book by Frank Barkley Copley, Frederick W. 
Taylor, Father of Scientific Management (New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1923). Ford's idea that high wages, low prices, and 
shorter hours would make good customers of the working classes 
is well brought out in Allan Nevins and Frank Ernest Hill, Ford: 
Expansion and Challenge, 1915-1933 (New York: Charles Scribner's 
Sons, 1957), but it remained for a French observer, Father R. L. 
Bruckberger, Image of America (New York: The Viking Press, 1959), 
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to emphasize adequately the revolutionary character of this de- 
parture from the Ricardian concept that wages tend to be fixed at 
a minimum subsistence level. 

Contemporary commentators indulged in much complacent 
cant about the new economic gains the United States had made. 
Among such writers Thomas Nixon Carver, The Present Economic 
Revolution in the United States (Boston : Little, Brown and Company, 
1925), takes high rank. "All things are being added unto us," 
Carver maintained, "precisely because we are seeking the Kingdom 
of God and His righteousness, as they are always added unto any 
nation that seeks wholeheartedly those ideals of justice that are 
the very essence of the Kingdom of God. 3 ' Private enterprise, with 
its devotion to technical efficiency and incidental profits on the 
one hand, and its ideal of service on the other, seemed to such 
writers about ready to deliver all things to all men. Bruce Barton 
in The Man Nobody Knows (Indianapolis: The Bobbs-Merrill Com- 
pany, 1925), a bestseller of the middle twenties, described Jesus 
himself as "a startling example of executive success," the author 
of "the most powerful advertisements of all time," and "the founder 
of modern business." There was merit to the argument that the 
ownership of business was being more widely diffused, while some 
acute observers noted also that a new managerial class was taking 
over business control from the original entrepreneurs. But the 
excessive claims made by business apologists during the decade 
deserved the ironic treatment they received in Frederick Lewis 
Allen, Only Yesterday (New York: Harper and Brothers, 1931), 
published after the Panic of 1929 had made a shambles of their 
arguments. Further from the scene, however, and much more 
objective in its approach, is George Soule, Prosperity Decade; From 
War to Depression: 1917-1929 (New York: Rinehart and Company, 
Inc., 1947). 

Throughout the decade of the twenties the business point of 
view tended to be as dominant in political as in economic life. 
Newton's third law, that for every action there is an equal and 
contrary reaction, seems during the first quarter of the twentieth 
century to have had a certain historical validity. The prewar 
years, from 1901 to 1917, were on the whole friendly to reform, 
with the critics of business, especially big business, in the ascend- 
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ancy, and governmental limitations on business prerogatives the 
goal. But during World War I the pendulum began to swing the 
other way, soon leaving the reformers, or the "progressives," as 
they generally called themselves, in the minority. This was true 
to a degree of both political parties, but most significantly of the 
Republican party. Many important Republican progressives had 
lost their party standing by supporting Theodore Roosevelt in 
1912, and their relative impotence in party circles left the hard- 
boiled conservatives in complete control. Conservatives held the 
ascendancy in Congress during the last two years of the Wilson 
administration, and with little difficulty placed the ultraconserva- 
tive Harding in the White House by the election of 1920. Through- 
out the administrations of Harding, Coolidge, and Hoover the 
federal government strove earnestly, and usually successfully, to 
behave exactly as the business leaders of the country thought it 
should behave. Both Harding and Coolidge were political non- 
entities who served the cause of business blindly; Hoover, on the 
other hand, was a man of rare ability, but he was also a successful 
businessman in his own right, and almost inevitably the "prisoner 
of his economic views/' as Richard Hofstadter so clearly demon- 
strates in The American Political Tradition and the Men who Made It 
(New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1948), chapter xL 

What business wanted from government was rarely a matter 
of doubt. Divergences in opinion did exist, but on fundamental 
principles there was a remarkable degree of agreement. Most vocal 
of the champions of business were the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States and the National Association of Manufacturers, 
whose various pronouncements are set forth clearly in James W. 
Prothro, The Dollar Decade; Business Ideas in the 1920* s (Baton Rouge : 
Louisiana State University Press, 1954). Business wants included 
cheap and efficient government, a balanced budget, low taxes 
especially on high incomes, a dependable protective tariff on 
American products vulnerable to foreign competition, guarantees 
against governmental participation in any business of a profitable 
nature, a minimum of governmental regulation, and the stern 
disciplining of labor. Government might legitimately aid business 
in any way it could, but it must do everything possible to encourage 
rather than to discourage "free enterprise. 53 For a firm defense of 
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these principles it is not necessary to look further than The Memoirs 
of Herbert Hoover (3 vols.; New York: The MacmiUan Company, 
1951-1952). If Hoover has changed his mind on any important 
matter since he left the Presidency, it is not apparent from his 
Memoirs. 

THE PROGRESSIVE PROTEST 

While conservatism, in the sense of a willingness to accept as 
gospel whatever business leaders thought to be good for the country, 
was in the saddle during the 1920 ? s, it would be quite inaccurate 
to assume that progressivism was dead, or even sleeping. This is 
the theme of an excellent article by Arthur Link, "What Happened 
to the Progressive Movement in the 1920's?" American Historical 
Review, LXIV (July, 1959), 833-85 L As a matter of fact, a de- 
pendable group of progressives, called by Senator Moses the "sons 
of the wild jackass," forced one concession after another from the 
conservative leadership, and in 1924, with the backing of distressed 
farmers, organized labor, the Socialists, and many liberal intel- 
lectuals, supported the independent Progressive ticket of LaFollette 
and Wheeler for President and Vice-President. While the Progres- 
sives went down to defeat before the majority's interest in main- 
taining Goolidge prosperity, progressive ideas lived on, and were 
gradually revised to meet the needs of the times. As Stuart Chase 
pointed out in an arresting contemporary tract, Prosperity: Fact 
or Myth (New York: Albert and Charles Boni, 1929), prosperity 
was no seamless robe, and many Americans were failing to obtain 
an appreciable share of it, even when the business boom was at 
its height. There were numerous sick industries, the farmers' plight 
continued to be dismal, and unemployment estimates rarely 
dropped below 2.5 million. 

One trouble with LaFollette progressivism was that it had not 
progressed very far since the times of William Jennings Bryan and 
Theodore Roosevelt, and had little to offer by way of remedies for 
the distress that existed among the city masses. It fell to Fiorello 
LaGuardia, the "Little Flower" of New York City, himself a 
product of the new immigration, to lead the way toward a new 
progressivism that would feature such measures as unemployment 
insurance, wages and hours legislation, effective limitations on 
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child labor, debtor relief, and the like. LaGuardia and a few others 
of similar views prepared the way for the New Deal long before 
Roosevelt took office. Historians too frequently have overlooked 
LaGuardia's contributions, but recently he has come into his own 
through two scholarly books, Arthur Mann, LaGuardia: A Fighter 
Against His Times, 1882-1933 (Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott 
Company, 1959), and Howard Zinn, LaGuardia in Congress (Ithaca: 
Cornell University Press, 1959). His praises have also been sung 
in a prize-winning musical comedy by Jerome Weidman and 
George Abbott, Fiorello (New York: Random House, 1960), and 
hardly less in a popular appreciation by one of his collaborators, 
Ernest Cuneo, Life with Fiorello; a Memoir (New York: The Macmil- 
lan Company, 1955). 

Meantime western progressives, while less aware of city problems 
than LaGuardia, were seeking earnestly for remedies that would 
set American agriculture to rights. For the farmers the wartime 
boom came to an abrupt end in 1920, when the government cut 
off both the guarantees that had kept prices high and the loans to 
European nations that had enabled foreigners to buy American 
farm products. While the recession that immediately set in extended 
alike to business and to agriculture, times began to get better for 
business in 1923, but for agriculture the temporary recession turned 
into a deep and abiding depression. The bewilderment of the 
fanners at the beginning of this period, and their first fumbling 
efforts to obtain relief, are admirably appraised in James H. 
Shideler, Farm Crisis, 1919-1923 (Berkeley: University of California 
Press, 1957). From George N. Peek, a representative of the agricul- 
tural machinery interests, came the most notable proposal for 
reform. Convinced that "you can't sell a plow to a busted cus- 
tomer," Peek proposed that the government should provide "parity 
prices" for the farmers by maintaining a high domestic price for 
American purchasers, while permitting the sale abroad of the 
"exportable surplus" at whatever price it would bring. The cost 
to the government of this operation was to be charged back against 
the producers in an equalization fee. But the net result would be 
to "get the farmer up on stilts" along with the tariff-protected 
industrialists. The Peek idea, presented to Congress in a series of 
McNary-Haugen bills, eventually passed both houses, but it met 
the unrestrained opposition of both Coolidge and Hoover, and was 
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killed by presidential vetoes. The best account of these proceedings 
is Gilbert C. Etc, George N. Peek and the Fight for Farm Parity (Nor- 
man: University of Oklahoma Press, 1954). Southern reaction to 
McNary-Haugenism is admirably set forth in Theodore Saloutos, 
Farmer Movements in the South,, 1865-1933 (Berkeley: University of 
California Press, I960), chapter xv. More general accounts of the 
farm problem during the period are Theodore Saloutos and John 
D. Hicks, Agricultural Discontent in the Middle West, 1900-1939 
(Madison: University of Wisconsin Press, 1951), and Murray R. 
Benedict, Farm Policies of the United States, 1790-1950 (New York: 
Twentieth Century Fund, 1953). 

The role of organized labor during the 1920's and the early 
1930's was far less important than it has since become. During 
World War I labor made spectacular gains, but the efforts of 
employers after the war to cancel them out were remarkably 
successful. Most of the strikes of 1919, staged by labor in an effort 
to continue and improve its wartime status, failed miserably. With 
Samuel Gompers full of years, and opposed to any such innova- 
tions as industrial unionism or compulsory unemployment and 
health insurance, the initiative passed quickly to the employers, 
whose "American plan 35 was a thinly disguised scheme to destroy 
the power of the unions and to make the open shop universal. 
The federal courts, which had already legalized "yellow dog" 
contracts, further hampered the unions by limitations on boycotts 
and peaceful picketing, and by freely granting injunctions in labor 
disputes, despite the supposed guarantees of the Clayton Act of 
1914. The failure of the LaFollette candidacy in 1924, which labor 
had supported, ushered in a period of labor retreat. Under a new 
leader, William Green, who took over when Gompers died late 
in 1924, labor lost much of its militancy, and succumbed to the 
flamboyant prosperity of the times. The policy of immigration 
exclusion, adopted early in the 1920's with consequences well set 
forth in Maldwyn Allen Jones, American Immigration (Chicago : The 
University of Chicago Press, 1960), chapter x, ended the reserve 
of cheap labor that the immigrant tide had once provided, and 
did perhaps as much as Henry Ford's high wage scale to bring 
about a rise of 26 per cent in the real earnings of American workers 
during the decade. 

There were other factors that told heavily against organized 
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labor. Welfare capitalism, with its emphasis on company unions, 
shop committee consultations, profit-sharing schemes, better provi- 
sions for the health and happiness of the workers, employee insur- 
ance and pension programs, provided an attractive alternative, 
while at the other extreme the nefarious activities of a compara- 
tively small number of labor imposters and racketeers helped along 
employer efforts to decry unionism. During the decade of the 1920 5 s 
A. F. of L. membership dropped from over four to less than three 
million, a decline that the early depression years still further 
accelerated. Nevertheless, before the crash of 1929 some of the 
stronger unions prospered to the extent of organizing investment 
trusts and labor banks through which to make use of their excess 
funds, institutions that suffered the same fate during the depression 
that came to others of their kind. Henry Felling, American Labor 
(Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1960), chapter vi, 
furnishes a succinct account of organized labor during this period 
of "Suffering from Prosperity," while James O. Morris, "The A. F. 
of L. in the 1920's; a Strategy of Defense," Industrial and Labor 
Relations Review, XI (July, 1958), attempts an explanation. For 
fuller treatment one may turn to Lewis Lorwin, The American 
Federation of Labor (Washington: The Brookings Institution, 1933); 
and to Philip Taft's two books, The A. F. of L. in the Time of Gompers 
(New York: Harper and Brothers, 1957), and The A. F. of L. from 
the Death of Gompers to the Merger (New York: Harper and Brothers, 
1959). 

PARTY POLITICS 

The confusing nature of American party politics, noted con- 
temporaneously by the perspicacious French observer, Andre 
Siegfried, America Comes of Age (New York: Harcourt Brace and 
Company, 1927), has won increasing study and understanding 
since. Both major parties were essentially coalitions of diverse and 
conflicting elements that held together precariously during election 
years and came apart freely during the intervening periods. There 
was a "solid South" and a somewhat less "solid North, 3 ' the former 
Democratic and the latter Republican, both attitudes derived in 
large part from the traditions of the Civil War and Reconstruction. 
But in both sections and in both parties time had worked many 
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intricate changes; moreover, a New West had arisen since the era 
of sectional strife that owed little loyalty either to North or South. 

The Democratic party, despite an increasing number of defec- 
tions in the Upper South, could usually count on the support of 
the former slave states in national, state, and local elections. But 
within the southern Democratic ranks there was a deep line of 
cleavage. On the one hand were the business and professional 
classes of the towns and cities, supported by the more solvent 
agriculturalists; the views of these groups on most matters were as 
conservative as those of the most conservative Republicans. On the 
other hand were the poorly educated, poverty stricken, intensely 
intolerant rural whites, easy prey for every demagogue. Primary 
contests between these antagonistic elements lacked nothing in 
bitterness, but whichever faction won the nominations also won 
the election; only thus, white southerners reasoned, could the 
Negro be kept in his place as a nonvoter, and white supremacy 
be maintained. V. O. Key, Jr., and Alexander Heard, Southern 
Politics in State and Nation (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1949), 
although pointed primarily at a later date, throws much light on 
this situation. Still the best study of the Negro problem is Gunnar 
Myrdal, An American Dilemma (2 vols.; New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1944). 

Outside the South divisions within the Democratic party were 
almost equally apparent. In the East the Democrats relied mainly 
on the city machines, which exchanged a crude sort of social 
security for votes. Here Democratic strength lay mainly with the 
recent immigrants and their children, for the most part southern 
or eastern Europeans who were Catholic or Jewish in religion and 
were relatively untutored in the American democratic tradition. 
The plight of these newcomers is feelingly related in Oscar Handlin, 
The Uprooted (Boston: Little Brown and Company, 1951), and 
somewhat more objectively in the same author's The American 
People in the Twentieth Century (Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press, 1954). Evidence that the ethnic tie carried over into politics 
is apparent in Samuel Lubell, The Future of American Politics (New 
York: Harper and Brothers, 1952). In the West the chief support 
for the Democrats came from agrarian dissidents whose ideas dated 
back to the Populists, and from urban voters as diverse in national 
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origins as those of any eastern city. Some westerners were influenced 
also by a chronic western complaint that the Republican East 
connived at and promoted unfair business discriminations against 
all other sections. Interesting appraisals of the western situation 
appear in Graham Hutton, Midwest at Noon (Chicago : University 
of Chicago Press, 1946); John J. Murray (ed.), The Heritage of 
the Middle West (Norman: University of Oklahoma Press, 1958); 
and Walter Prescott Webb, Divided We Stand; the Crisis of a Frontier- 
less Democracy (Rev. eel.; Austin, Texas: The Acorn Press, 1944). 

The composition of the Republican party was similarly varied. 
In the East it was primarily a businessmen's party, devoted to 
obtaining such favors from the government as high protective 
tariffs, low taxes on large incomes, and a minimum of corporation 
regulation. While organized labor tried to maintain a bipartisan 
attitude, throwing its strength in each election to whichever party 
was the more friendly to labor, the fact was that many workers 
identified their own interests with those of their employers, and 
consistently voted Republican. Western Republicans were apt to 
be farmer-minded, and almost as deeply tinctured with Bryanite 
and anti-eastern views as the western Democrats. Indeed, the 
eastern and western wings of the Republican party could hardly 
have held more antagonistic opinions. Last among the Republican 
forces, and certainly least in voting strength despite their numbers, 
were the Negroes, who until the time of the New Deal generally 
remained loyal to the party that had freed the slaves. Malcolm 
Moos, The Republicans; a History of Their Party (New York : Random 
House, 1956), brings out most of these facts despite the author's 
definitely pro-Republican point of view. 

This crazy-quilt political pattern, which made it necessary for 
the leaders in both parties to conciliate somehow voters of every 
known political hue, resulted in platforms that often read much 
alike. Change the words "we point with pride" to "we view with 
alarm," and the most dependable partisan could hardly tell one 
set of demands from the other. And yet the weight of influence 
was on the whole plainly discernible. Despite its "sons of the wild 
jackass," the Republican party was the more property minded, the 
more conservative, the more devoted to maintaining things as they 
were. In the North, too, Republicanism acquired a certain status 
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value; it was more respectable to be a Republican than to be a 
Democrat. The conservative reaction of the 1920's was thus appro- 
priately in Republican hands, with "normalcy" as a welcome 
watchword. This state of affairs is the basic premise of such recent 
studies as William E. Leuchtenburg, The Perils of Prosperity, 1914- 
1932 (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1958); Arthur M. 
Schlesinger, Jr., The Age of Roosevelt, Vol. I, The Crisis of the Old Order, 
1919-1933 (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1957); and John 
D. Hicks, Republican Ascendancy, 1921-1933* (New York: Harper 
and Brothers, 1960). 

The various party battles of the period receive further attention 
in a number of specialized studies. That the embarrassment of the 
Republicans over the Harding oil scandals extended also to the 
Democrats is effectively demonstrated in an article by J. Leonard 
Bates, "The Teapot Dome Scandal and the Election of 1924," 
American Historical Review, LX (January, 1955), 303-322. The 
LaFollette candidacy and the forces behind it are adequately 
treated in Kenneth C. MacKay, The Progressive Movement of 1924 
(New York: Columbia University Press, 1947); and Russel B. 
Nye, Midwestern Progressive Politics (East Lansing: Michigan State 
College, 1951). Both Edmund Arthur Moore, A Catholic Runs for 
President (New York: Ronald Press Company, 1956), and Oscar 
Handlin, Al Smith and His America (Boston : Little, Brown and Com- 
pany, 1958), tend to overemphasize the religious issue as the cause 
of Smith's defeat in 1928. Probably Smith would have lost had he 
been a Protestant, a dry, and a country politician; 1928 was simply 
not a Democratic year. It was significant, however, as Lubell points 
out, that the trend of urban voters toward the Democratic party 
began with Smith in 1928 rather than with Roosevelt in 1932. 
Already in evidence was the determination of the so-called "50 
percent Americans" of recent foreign origin to achieve political 
equality with the self-confessed "100 percenters," whose ancestors 
were immigrants of a somewhat earlier vintage. The Hoover- 
Roosevelt contest of 1932 is put into perspective by Walter Johnson, 
1600 Pennsylvania Avenue; Presidents and the People (Boston: Little, 
Brown & Co., 1960); $nd by Eugene H. Roseboom, A History 
of Presidential Elections (New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1957), which comes close to being a political history of the 
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United States. The ups and downs of the Socialist party are 
admirably followed by David A. Shannon, The Socialist Party of 
America (New York: The Macmillan Company, 1955). The same 
task is done for the Communists by Irving Howe and Lewis Coser, 
The American Communist Party, a Critical History, 1919-1957 (Boston : 
Beacon Press, 1957). The most useful compilation of election statis- 
tics is Edgar E. Robinson, The Presidential Vote, 1896-1932 (Stan- 
ford: Stanford University Press, 1934). 

INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 

In the realm of international relations the decade of the twenties 
undeniably registered for the United States a determined swing 
back to isolationism and away from world leadership. The best 
single account of this aspect of recent American history is Selig 
Adler, The Isolationist Impulse: Its Twentieth-Century Reaction (London 
and New York : Abelard-Schuman, Ltd., 1957). That the American 
people voted in 1920 to turn their backs on international co-opera- 
tion through the League of Nations is by no means certain, but 
within the next few years the attitude of the more extreme isola- 
tionists became in general the attitude of the public. Oversold on 
the idea of a peace so just that it would make the world safe for 
democracy and end war for all time, Americans were deeply 
disappointed with the war-provoking compromises of the peace 
settlement, and unwilling to find consolation in the fact that World 
War I had, at least temporarily, made the world safe for the United 
States. Indeed, the feeling grew that American intervention in the 
war had been a mistake which must never happen again. There 
was no lack of men and organizations who understood the perils 
even the impossibility of American aloofness from the rest of 
mankind, and preached an international approach to peace. But 
they rode off in too many different directions, and wasted too much 
energy in opposing each other. Some favored American entrance 
into the existing League of Nations, or the formation of another 
somewhat different league; others insisted that American adherence 
to the World Court was far enough to go; still others saw in dis- 
armament and the "outlawry of war" the chief hope for peace. 
Against the noisy insistence of the isolationists that the United 
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States must keep out of Old World dissensions, the discordant 
voices of the internationalists could hardly be heard. 

Least offensive to the isolationists were the advocates of an 
international agreement on disarmament. Why, in particular, need 
the United States maintain so huge and expensive a navy if it had 
no intention of using it? Also, the seemingly unnecessary rivalry in 
sea power with Great Britain and Japan might in itself become a 
cause of war. With considerable reluctance, President Harding 
yielded to these arguments, and early in his administration called 
the Washington Conference on the Limitation of Armaments. At 
this meeting the five Great Powers agreed to scale down their 
strength in capital ships to specified maximums, and adopted a 
5:5:3:1.7:1.7 ratio, with equality at the top for Great Britain and 
the United States, the middle status for Japan, and the smaller 
allotments for France and Italy. The conference also discussed 
(expanded for the purpose by the inclusion of other powers with 
Far Eastern interests) the sources of tension in eastern Asia, and 
won from Japan the ending of its valued alliance with Great 
Britain as well as lip service to the "open door" principle in China. 
The leading role that Secretary Hughes played in these proceedings 
is well set forth in a biography based largely on his public and 
private papers, Merlo J. Pusey, Charles Evans Hughes (2 vols. ; New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1951); but the best study of the 
conference is Harold and Margaret Sprout, Toward a New Order 
of Sea Power; American Naval Policy and the World Scene, 1918-1922 
(Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1940). 

Contemporary thought, except among the admirals, was highly 
favorable to the Washington agreements, but some naval authorities 
pointed out that the United States and Great Britain had reduced 
their naval strength to the point where they could not, even in 
combination, maintain their other commitments and at the same 
time be strong enough to restrain Japanese ambitions in the Far 
East. This point of view was well expressed by Rear Admiral Harry 
S. Knapp, U.S.N., Ret., "The Limitation of Armament at the 
Conference of Washington," Proceedings of the American Society of 
International Law, 1922 (Washington: The American Society of 
International Law, 1922), pp. 12-19. What happened in 1941 at 
Pearl Harbor and during the Pacific war that followed seemed to 
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indicate that the admirals may have had a point, as subsequent 
studies tend to admit. An attempt at Geneva in 1927 to reach an 
agreement to limit competition in auxiliary craft failed to achieve 
results, but the London Naval Conference of 1930 extended the 
5:5:3 ratio for Great Britain, the United States, and Japan to 
cruisers, although permitting equality for all three in the construc- 
tion of destroyers and submarines. With Japan building up to its 
full maximums, and Great Britain and the United States keeping 
far below theirs, the western powers played directly into the hands 
of their Asiatic adversary, and prepared the way for the calamities 
that were to befall them in World War II. The various efforts to 
achieve peace by disarmament are all set forth in an excellent 
book by Merze Tate, The United States and Armaments (Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 1948). 

The "outlawry of war" concept, strongly urged by Senator 
Borah and taken up by Secretary of State Kellogg and the French 
Premier, Aristide Briand, led to another American attempt to 
promote the cause of world peace. Eventually, in August, 1928, 
fifteen nations signed the Kellogg-Briand Peace Pact, which de- 
nounced war as "an instrument of national policy," and promised 
to resolve all international disputes by pacific means. Most of the 
other nations of the world gave their adherence to the pact, which 
was soon to fail so notably to keep the peace. An excellent mono- 
graph by Robert H. Ferrell, Peace in Their Time; the Origins of the 
Kellogg-Briand Pact (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1952), 
sums up the evidence on this somewhat controversial theme. 

The futility of the effort to keep the United States from partici- 
pating actively in world affairs became increasingly apparent 
throughout the period of Republican ascendancy. As Theodore 
Roosevelt had long before observed, "The United States of America 
has not the option as to whether it will or will not play a great 
part in the world. It must play a great part. All that it can decide 
is whether it will play that part well or badly. 35 The efforts of the 
American government to collect back the sums it had lent to 
European powers during and immediately after the war led to a 
series of involvements. The principal European debtor nations 
insisted that they could not repay the United States unless they 
could collect reparations from Germany. As a result the United 
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States, while stoutly denying any connection between reparations 
and debt repayment, could not avoid entanglement in the repara- 
tions controversy. Two Americans, Charles Gates Dawes and Owen 
D. Young, gave their names to two plans, the Dawes Plan of 1923 
and the Young Plan of 1929, through which groups of international 
economists hoped to keep Germany strong enough to meet her 
obligations. The alternative to such a settlement, many people 
believed, would be an economic collapse not only in Germany 
but also in the rest of Europe, a collapse that, if it came, would 
disastrously affect the United States. On this subject Harold G. 
Moulton and Leo Pasvolsky, War Debts and World Prosperity (Wash- 
ington: The Brookings Institution, 1932), is still the best authority. 

Meantime American co-operation with the League of Nations 
went to such lengths that Charles A. Beard, the historian, branded 
the United States as a member of the League, in fact if not in 
name. When, however, during the Hoover administration, Secre- 
tary of State Stimson sought to align the United States with the 
League in an attempt to curb Japanese aggression in Manchuria, 
he was met with cool scepticism. How much support could the 
League expect from a nation that had refused to ratify the treaty 
of peace its representatives had signed at Versailles, and whose 
current president made it clear that he would not back up American 
policy with force? The resulting Stimson Doctrine, which proposed 
only that the whole world join in the nonrecognition of Japanese 
conquests in Manchuria, amounted to little more than words, and 
failed completely to stop the Japanese. This episode is feelingly 
recorded in Henry L. Stimson and McGeorge Bundy, On Active 
Service in Peace and War (New York: Harper and Brothers, 1948); 
while the strongly anti-Stimson view taken by Richard N. Current, 
Secretary Stimson: A Study in Statecraft (New Brunswick, N. J. : Rutgers 
University Press, 1954), is materially modified by Elting Morison, 
Turmoil and Tradition; a Study of the Life and Times of Henry L. Stimson 
(Boston: Houghton Mifffin Company, 1960). On the closely related 
problems of the United States in the Philippines, the most satis- 
factory account is Grayson L. Kirk, Philippine Independence (New 
York: Farrar and Rinehart, Inc., 1936), 

The Latin-American policy of the United States during the 
Harding-Coolidge-Hoover period showed a swing away from the 
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vigorous enforcement of the Roosevelt Corollary, with its emphasis 
on the right of intervention by the United States, and toward a 
greater respect for the sovereignty of the "other Americas.' 5 The 
most difficult problem was with Mexico, which was still trying to 
digest its radical anti-foreigner, anti-Church, and anti-private- 
property Constitution of 1917. The Morrow mission of 1927 may 
have failed to achieve any final and definitive settlement of existing 
differences between the Mexican and the United States govern- 
ments, but Morrow's skillful diplomacy at least achieved a tem- 
porary modus vivendi that staved off the threat of war. The gradual 
withdrawal of American armed forces from Caribbean and Central 
American countries, which foreshadowed the Good Neighbor 
policy of the New Deal, was reinforced by the Clark Memorandum, 
published shortly after Hoover became president. This document 
rejected outright the Roosevelt interpretation of the Monroe 
Doctrine, and made clear the determination of the United States 
no longer to police Latin-American nations in the interest of foreign 
residents and investors; but there was no renunciation by the United 
States of its opposition to intervention in Latin America by non- 
American powers. Numerous historical monographs deal with 
these subjects in detail, but most of them are adequately sum- 
marized in Samuel Flagg Bemis, The Latin American Policy of the 
United States (New York: Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1943); 
and in Graham H. Stuart, Latin America and the United States 
(5th ed.; New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1955). 

SOCIAL AND INTELLECTUAL LIFE 

Turning to social history, Frederick Lewis Allen in his two books, 
Only Yesterday, already mentioned, and The Big Change (New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1952), has come close to setting the generally 
accepted pattern of thought on the period. The years preceding 
1929 registered great affluence for many Americans, and varying 
degrees of hope for the same on the part of the less successful. Nor 
were the high standards of creature comforts achieved during the 
decade soon to be forgotten; what Americans had once enjoyed 
they later demanded as of right to enjoy again. Part of the problem 
of these turbulent years was the necessity of making terms with 
such revolutionary innovations as the automobile, the radio, the 
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movies, and the airplane. Hard hit by these transforming influences, 
old values tended to disappear, and new values were slow to replace 
them. Disillusionment was in the air. World War I and the Peace 
of Paris had fallen far short of their expected goals. Prohibition 
instead of ushering in the millenium had turned out to be a night- 
mare. The emancipation of women had gone to unseemly lengths. 
Intolerance flourished in religion, in politics, in racial relation- 
ships. Money-getting in general, but advertising and salesmanship 
in particular, plumbed the lowest depths. 

Out of this situation, oddly enough, there came a literary renais- 
sance of refreshing vitality. The most striking figure of the period 
was no doubt Henry L. Mencken, whose iconoclastic diatribes put 
new strains on the American language. But the various insufferable 
aspects of American society that inspired him also provided themes 
for such novelists as Theodore Dreiser, F. Scott Fitzgerald, Sinclair 
Lewis, Ernest Hemingway, John Dos Passos, Sherwood Anderson, 
and William Faulkner, for such poets as Ezra Pound and T. S. 
Eliot, for the plays of Eugene O'Neill, and the short stories of Ring 
Lardner. Fortunately, the spirit of this yeasty age in American 
liter ature is admirably portrayed in Frederick J. Hoffman, The 
Twenties; American Writing in the Postwar Decade (New York: The 
Viking Press, 1955). Ben Hecht, A Child of the Century (New York: 
Simon and Schuster, Inc., 1954), contains many interesting side- 
lights on the behavior of the literary elite. "We spoke our minds 
on all subjects," he affirms, "and each of us felt more vital to the 
world than all its political philosophers." And yet, he insists, "We 
were in the twenties a disaster-haunted society, " convinced that 
deep trouble lay ahead. For this reason, he adds, "We busied 
ourselves putting up the only show possible against doom, which 
is to seize all the fun there is." 

The hollowness of American life during the prosperity binge 
tempted subsequent writers to much far-from-subtle criticism; 
often, indeed, the point of view of the author or editor is well 
revealed in the title of his book. Samuel Hopkins Adams, Incredible 
Era; the Life and Times oj Warren Gamaliel Harding (Boston : Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company, 1939), is mainly political, but it also records 
the unhealthy state of mind that enabled Americans to tolerate so 
impotent a chief of state. Charles Merz, The Dry Decade (Garden 
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City: Doubleday, Doran and Company, Inc., 1931), says about 
all there is to be said about prohibition. Isabel Leighton (ed.), The 
Aspirin Age, 1919-1941 (New York: Simon and Schuster, Inc., 
1949), rings the changes on such diverse themes as prohibition, 
Aimee Semple McPherson, and the Ku Klux Klan. Paul Sann, 
The Lawless Decade (New York: Crown Publishers, 1957) tells its 
colorful story mainly by means of pictures. Laurence Greene, The 
Era of Wonderful Nonsense (New York: Bobbs Merrill Company, 
1939), resurrects a series of noteworthy news events together with 
their sensational press coverage. Henry Morton Robinson, Fantastic 
Interim (New York: Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1943), offers 
a "hindsight history" of various American foibles from Versailles 
to Pearl Harbor. George Knoles, The Jazz Age Revisited (Stanford : 
Stanford University Press, 1955), exploits British criticism of 
American civilization during the 1920 5 s. Polly Adler, A House is 
Not a Home (New York: Rinehart Books, Inc., 1953), dwells on 
certain boudoir aspects of American life that usually escape the 
academic historian. 

PANIC AND DEPRESSION 

The Panic of 1929 brought to an end the lush prosperity that 
had characterized the middle twenties. Efforts to account for this 
unwelcome phenomenon and the period of bleak depression that 
followed it command a considerable amount of space in every 
general history of the period, and in such special works as Broadus 
Mitchell, Depression Decade; from New Era through New Deal, 1929- 
1941 (New York: Rinehart and Company, 1947). Although it was 
not his first opinion, President Hoover eventually came to blame 
the American disaster on worsening European conditions, and in 
particular on the easy money policy that European statesmen had 
persuaded the American government to adopt. Easy money in the 
United States, they quite correctly believed, meant easier foreign 
loans. Actually there was plenty of American pressure toward the 
same end, and the Coolidge administration left nothing undone to 
keep the boom booming. Significant as this factor may have been, 
most economic historians do not regard it as the only factor. John 
Kenneth Galbraith, The Great Crash, 1929 (Boston: Houghton 
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Mifflin Company, 1955), lists five weaknesses in the predepression 
economy that, among others, "had an especially intimate bearing 
on the ensuing disaster": (1) The bad distribution of income that 
left the rich with too much for new investment and the poor with 
too little with which to buy; (2) the bad corporate structure, with 
its rickety system of holding companies and investment trusts; (3) 
the bad banking structure, based on innumerable independent 
units which in time of crisis enabled the weak to bring down the 
strong; (4) the steadily persisting excess of exports over imports, 
and the habit of redressing the balance by inadequately secured 
private loans from American investors; and (5) the generally 
"poor state of economic intelligence" that made so many people, 
including some powerful figures in business and finance, utterly 
unaware of what was going on. Business, instead of being "funda- 
mentally sound," as most of the business experts insisted, was in 
reality, as Galbraith observes, "fundamentally unsound." 

Although the panic broke and the depression began after Hoover 
became president, it is quite unfair to blame him or his administra- 
tion for either. The fault, in so far as it was due to human error, 
lay with his predecessors. One of the most perspicacious of the 
experts of the time, and a favorite adviser of presidents, was Bernard 
Baruch, whose career is charmingly related, both in an auto- 
biography, Baruch; My Own Story (New York: Henry Holt and 
Company, 1957), and in a biography, Margaret L. Coit, Mr. 
Baruch (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1957). In Baruch's 
opinion Hoover was an "extraordinarily capable man," whose lot 
it was to struggle courageously "against hopeless odds. 35 The 
exigencies of party politics account for some of the unfair attacks 
unleashed on Hoover, as Charles Michelson, the author of many 
of them, makes clear in his book, The Ghost Talks (New York: G. P. 
Putnam's Sons, 1944). But in dealing with the depression Hoover 
had serious personal handicaps. He was a businessman rather than 
a politician, and lacked the politician's sure touch in dealing with 
other politicians and with the public. No better example of his 
political ineptitude can be cited than his expulsion of the Bonus 
Army from Washington in 1932, an episode best described in 
Walter W. Waters and William C. White, B.E.F., the Whole Story 
of the Bonus Army (New York: The John Day Company, 1933). 
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Hoover's record as a depression president was further damaged, 
as previously noted, by the difficulty he experienced in modifying 
opinions he had formed in earlier and happier years; his mind was 
made up in advance on altogether too many matters. Probably 
Harris Gaylord Warren is right, in his Herbert Hoover and the Great 
Depression (New York: Oxford University Press, 1959), when he 
asserts that historians will never really be able to understand Hoover 
until they "know more about what the young Hoover was doing. 55 
It was Hoover's misfortune that somewhere during his formative 
years his mind set in an almost inflexible mold. 

Under these circumstances it is quite remarkable, as Warren 
brings out sympathetically, that Hoover was able to go as far as 
he did toward meeting the needs of the times. It was Hoover first, 
and Roosevelt only afterward, who committed the Presidency and 
the national government to an all-out war against the depression, 
something no preceding depression president had ever done. In 
many specific matters Hoover anticipated the New Deal. His 
Federal Farm Board made a sincere effort to support agricultural 
prices, but its half billion dollar revolving fund proved to be en- 
tirely inadequate for the task. By way of government assistance to 
distressed business, he consented to the establishment of the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation, albeit with some reluctance, 
as Gerald D. Nash points out in an excellent article, "Herbert 
Hoover and the Origins of the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion," Mississippi Valley Historical Review, XL VI (December, 1959), 
455-468. Hoover also advocated, and Congress passed, a 
Federal Home Loan Bank Act to ease the mortgage pressure on 
home-owners and the organizations through which they obtained 
credit. As a means of combatting unemployment, he strongly 
favored public works, especially those of a self-liquidating nature, 
and he proposed (but did not obtain from Congress) a separate 
Public Works Administration to take charge of all such federal 
activities. He was even obliged to resort, only temporarily he 
hoped, to deficit financing, and he left office with the federal budget 
billions of dollars out of balance. And, despite his adamant oppos- 
tion to a federal dole, he eventually approved R.F.C. loans to the 
states for aid in relief. Had Hoover been re-elected in 1932, it 
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seems reasonable to suppose that he would have gone much further 
in the direction taken by the New Deal. 

It is not unfair to characterize the period under review as an age 
of disillusionment. The high hopes with which the United States 
had entered World War I had been shattered; neither the League 
of Nations, nor the World Court, nor the disarmament program, 
nor the outlawry of war provided adequate guarantees of peace. 
The United States might assert vigorously its determination to 
hold aloof from world affairs, but it somehow managed to become 
involved in all the major crises of Europe and Asia. Politically 
speaking, the swing to conservatism had brought little comfort. 
The Harding scandals had left an ugly smell that even the puritani- 
cal Coolidge had found it difficult to eradicate; but for the ills of 
the times the Progressives under LaFollette could suggest only 
shopworn remedies of little relevance to the new age. American 
society was on the loose. Prohibition had failed even to prohibit, 
and the emancipation of women had proved only that women were 
much like men. Crime was never more in the headlines, and racket- 
eering flourished. The one solid contribution the United States 
had made, the public reflected, was in business; "the business of 
America is business," as Coolidge had phrased it. Then, despite 
business control of every aspect of American economic and political 
life, including a successful businessman in the White House, business 
had gone broke. Small wonder that the very bottom had fallen 
out of American confidence. It was inevitable, given these circum- 
stances, that the American people would turn their backs on the 
old leadership, as they did in the election of 1932, and accept the 
promise of a New Deal. But after all that had transpired, they 
made the change without great expectations. There was simply 
no other alternative. 
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